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Editorial  Comments 

My  Community 

I live  in  many  communities: 

• My  first  community  was  and  is  my  family,  which 
became  extended  when  I married,  and  Wayne's  family 
became  part  of  my  community.  These  family  communi- 
ties now  extend  from  Corvallis,  Oregon,  to  Portland, 
Oregon  and  on  to  Tacoma  and  Olympia,  Washington, 
then  on  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  other  states 
in  the  east. 

• My  closest  community  centers  around  the  street 
where  I live,  where  I am  at  least  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  people  who  live  around  me.  On  our  street,  we 
even  greet  the  mailman  by  his  first  name. 

• I live  in  a small  city  with  a large  university.  There's  a 
fair  college  influence  yet  it  is  possible  to  live  here  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  school.  Corvallis  is  small 
enough  that  it's  hard  for  me  to  go  out  anywhere  with- 
out seeing  someone  I know. 

• I also  live  in  a Quaker  community;  Corvallis  Friends 
Meeting  is  the  heart  of  that.  These  are  the  people  with 
whom  I worship  on  a regular  basis  and  the  people  that 
I see  most  of  the  time  for  social  or  other  reasons. 

• I also  feel  a part  of  another  community — my  commu- 
nity of  special  women  friends.  Some  are  Quaker,  some 
are  not.  Some  I see  frequently,  some  I talk  to  on  the 
phone  occasionally,  and  others  I never  see  (we  may 
exchange  Christmas  cards)  but  yet  feel  a special  bond. 

• Many  people  belong  to  some  sort  of  business  commu- 
nity. My  Friends  Bulletin  community  starts  with  my 
husband  and  others  that  I work  with  on  a regular  basis 
and  includes  my  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Friends 
that  I meet  at  the  three  yearly  meetings. 

I feel  particularly  blessed  because  my  community,  both  local 
and  far-reaching,  is  a Quaker  community.  I am  glad  that  you 
are  part  of  my  community.  ou^y\J-X 


P.S.  News  Flash!  At  its  meeting  on  September  24,  1995,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Friends  Bulletin  reluctantly  decided  to  raise 
subscription  prices  for  1996  to  $19  meeting  and  $24  individual.* 
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To  a Friend  Who  Isn't  Sure 
if  She  Believes  in  God. . . 


by  Pan  Tangible,  Rogue  Valley  Meeting 

I do  not  believe  in  "believing." 

If  one  is  receptive  in  one's  inner  heart  to  life,  life  itself 
will  reveal  its  deeper  layers — will  aspire  with  one  to- 
wards wholeness. 

Belief  is  of  the  mind,  and  the  mind  cannot  know 
wholeness,  only  opposites,  comparisons,  contradictions. 

Belief  is  vicarious.  It  is  accepting  the  mantle  of 
someone  else's  Truth.  One  should  never  believe  any- 
thing one  has  not  felt  and  known  in  one's  bones. 

Listen  and  your  bones  will  speak. 

Believe  nothing  that  has  not  begun  as  a seed  in  your 
heart,  with  its  roots  in  your  past  and  its  flowers,  yet  to 
bloom,  in  your  future,  m 

V / 

Correction: 

In  the  May  1995  issue,  we  published  the  tongue-in- 
cheek  "Report  of  the  Mt.  View  Meeting  CIRCLE  Commit- 
tee (Chairs  Improving  Religious  Community  in  Lives  of 
Everyone)."  We  indicated  the  author  was  Randy  Herrick- 
Stare,  but  in  fact,  the  article  was  submitted  anonymously, 
and  Randy  had  passed  it  on  to  us.  Will  the  real  author 
please  take  his  or  her  chair?  ■ 
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Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  June  1995. 


Living  the  Community  of  Faith 

Introduction 


by  Jan  Miller,  Salt  Lake  Meeting 

For  the  past  two  years  we  have  been  considering 
community.  Last  year  we  focused  on  our  personal  commu- 
nity around  us.  This  year  we  are  moving  beyond  that  to 
look  at  the  wider  community  around  us — the  wider  world . 

We  unprogrammed  Friends  like  to  think  we  are  the  true 
Quakers — we  preserve  the  unprogrammed  form  of  wor- 
ship; we  meet  in  silence;  we  don't  have  pastors. 

However,  early  Quaker  preachers  went  on  at  some 
length,  and  there  was  probably  less  silence  than  we  are 
used  to  today.  When  we  read  George  Fox  and  other  early 
Quakers  we  find  that  the  ideas  and  vocabulary  they  used 
were  much  closer  to  that  used  today  by  evangelical  Friends. 
We  are  not  whole  without  all  our  branches — unpro- 
grammed, pastoral,  evangelical,  conservative. 

In  1993  my  first  experience  with  any  but  unpro- 
grammed Quakers  was  as  an  IMYM  representative  to  the 
Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  (FWCC),  Sec- 
tion of  the  Americas,  Annual  Meeting  in  Ciudad  Victoria, 
Mexico.  I went  with  some  trepidation,  not  only  about 


meeting  different  Quakers,  but  also  because  I speak  so 
little  Spanish  I could  barely  get  my  room  key  without  help. 

The  meetings  were  hosted  by  the  Friends  Church  in 
Ciudad  Victoria — Loida  Fernandez's  church — and  I felt 
welcome  immediately.  The  church  is  124  years  old — lots 
older  than  any  of  the  meetings  in  IMYM — and  is  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Sites.  It  was  a wonderfully 
warm  and  friendly  congregation  with  a pastor  and  choir 
and  beautiful  children. 

I have  found  among  evangelical  Friends  a sense  of 
certainty  and  a sense  of  joy  in  their  religious  lives;  a sense 
of  joy  we  unprogrammed  Friends  often  seem  to  lack. 

Loida  Fernandez  first  became  active  in  bringing  Friends 
together  after  the  Wichita  Conference  in  1977.  She  says  her 
mission  as  secretary  for  COAL,  the  organization  of  Latin 
American  Friends  in  the  FWCC  Section  of  the  Americas,  is 
to  promote  dialogue  among  different  branches  of  Friends, 
as  well  as  among  Friends  in  North  America  and  Latin 
America.  ■ 


On  Communion,  Community,  and  Commitment 

by  Loida  Fernandez,  Ciudad  Victoria  Monthly  Meeting  (Mexico) 


In  our  church  just  a few  years  ago  we  had  the  custom  of 
meeting  on  Thursday  evenings  to  share  the  Word,  pray  for 
each  other,  and  consider  different  Bible  passages. 

Through  this  shared  reading  of  the  Bible,  we  had  the 
blessed  good  fortune  to  approach  it  not  in  order  to  memo- 
rize texts,  not  to  test  who  knew  the  most,  but  to  analyze  it 
in  its  historical-theological  context  and  see  what  the  text 
we  studied  meant  to  us  in  the  here 
and  now.  Three  particular  passages 
spoke  directly  to  my  heart,  passages 
addressing  communion,  community, 
and  commitment. 

The  first  is  the  model  prayer,  the 
Our  Father  or  Padre  Nuestro  as  we  call 
it  in  Spanish,  which  captures  for  me 
one  of  the  most  essential  aspects  of 
Christianity. 

Jesus  teaches  this  prayer  as  an 
alternative  to  the  prayers  of  the  Phari- 
sees, recited  with  great  pomp  to  the 
four  winds  in  order  to  advertise  their 
piety.  Though  Jesus  asks  that  we  pray 
in  secret,  shut  in  our  rooms,  this 
prayer  is  neither  individualistic  nor 
private,  but  a prayer  teaching  us  that 


true  communion  with  God  is  plural  and  inclusive  in  na- 
ture. It  is  a prayer  that  shows  us  our  "ourness"  of  commun- 
ion with  God  while  at  the  same  time  it  shows  us  the 
"ourness"  of  bread  (Give  us  today  our  daily  bread).  It 
doing  so  it  speaks  to  us  of  our  responsibility,  our  commit- 
ment to  others.  It  is  significant  that  the  prayer  asks  for 
bread  for  everyone — daily  bread — that  is,  not  extra  bread 
that  I can  accumulate,  keeping  more  for 
myself,  but  enough  to  sustain  me  each 
day,  enough  for  this  day.  Isn't  this  an 
expression  of  communion,  community, 
and  commitment?  And  those  of  us  who 
take  our  Christianity  for  granted  repeat 
the  prayer  in  such  an  unconscious,  ritual 
way  that  we  fail  to  understand  the  full 
dimension  of  Jesus'  teaching.  We  become 
pharisaic,  which  is  just  what  Jesus  wanted 
us  to  avoid. 

What  we  also  find  in  this  passage  is  the 
call  to  spiritual  gathering — to  the  con- 
stant seeking  to  come  closer  to  God,  to 
move  away  from  our  daily  routines  and 
set  aside  a time  for  prayer.  This  time  is 
dedicated  to  listening  to  His  voice,  there 
in  secret  where  nothing  can  be  hidden, 
there  where  our  deepest  feelings,  our  deep- 

Continued  on  next  page. 


Loida  Fernandez. 
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est  understanding,  our  whole  being  is  laid  open.  In  this 
prayer  we  come  closer  to  God,  recognizing  Him  as  the  God 
from  whom  all  things  come. 

And  maybe  this  is  connected  with  the  other  infinite 
treasure  and  challenge  that  we  find  in  this  prayer  when  we 
ask  that  God's  will  be  done.  It  is  not  what  I want,  not  what 
some  people  want,  but  the  will  of  God. 

What  a hard  phrase  that  is!  And  so  are  the  ones  that 
follow:  asking  that  our  trespasses  or  debts  (dendas  in  Span- 
ish) be  forgiven  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against 
us  (our  debtors).  This  may  also  be  one  of  the  foundations 
of  our  peace  testimony,  our  ministry  of  reconciliation.  We 
are  asking  for  fair  dealing,  knowing  ourselves  capable  of 
blundering  just  like  everyone  else,  but  we  say  also  that  we 
are  able  to  forgive.  We  are  even  asking,  when  we  repeat  it, 
to  be  treated  the  same  way  we  treat  others.  Or  is  this  a mere 
formality? 

The  following  expression  can  be  read  in  many  ways: 
"Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  But  I choose  the  reading 
that  has  a plural  dimension,  a collective,  social-moral 
dimension,  not  just  the  strictly  moralistic  character  of  a 
cheap  Christianity  which  refers  only  to  abstaining  from  an 
infinity  of  things  in  the  personal  sphere.  And  of  tempta- 
tions we  have  many. 

There  is  one  kind  of  temptation  that  I believe  is  present 
in  many  Friends  meetings  today:  that  is  the  temptation  to 
be  theologically  and/or  politically  correct  rather  than  to  be 
deeply  searching  for  God's  will  for  our  community  or  for 
ourselves  as  individual  members  of  it.  Perhaps  in  our  day 
the  temptations  to  power  and  opulence  are  also  among  the 
evils  which  affect  us  most. 

And  then  there  is  the  other  phrase:  "Deliver  us  from 
evil."  What  a wonderful  expression  of  total  reliance  on 
God.  It  accepts  that  neither  you,  I,  nor  any  of  us,  by  our  own 
decision  or  power,  can  get  away  from  evil.  It's  only  by 
God's  power  that  that  can  happen. 

This  prayer,  the  Our  Father  or  Padre  Nuestro,  humbly 
said,  in  awareness,  certainly  is  a very  powerful  reminder 
of  who  we  are,  what  we  ought  to  be  looking  for  in  order  to 
have  communion  with  God  and  our  neighbors.  I must 
confess  that  after  having  read  the  Our  Father  with  more 
awareness,  I must  reflect  on  it  two  times  over  when  I am 
invited  to  pray  it  congregationally — simply  because  I feel 
that  I am  too  far  from  the  reality  the  prayer  presents. 

The  other  text  that  is  essential  for  me  in  thinking  about 
community  can  be  found  in  Acts  4,  which  describes  the 
way  the  first  Christian  community  grew  in  its  spiritual 
and  material  life.  It  is  not  so  much  that  I feel  this  ideal  of 
community  is  the  only  way  we  should  live  in  our  day,  but 
rather  that  it  is  the  basis  on  which  that  living  in  community 
was  founded. 

For  one  thing,  they  shared  everything.  They  had  noth- 
ing to  hide  away  from  each  other.  They  didn't  say  they 
owned  anything,  but  instead  that  everything  belonged  to 


everybody.  But  most  important  of  all  was  how  they  met  to 
worship  together,  which  gave  them  that  sense  of  commu- 
nity and  above  all,  their  sharing  in  one  feeling:  being  "of 
one  heart  and  soul"  as  other  versions  put  it.  It  was  not  just 
any  group,  it  was  not  a quantity  of  people  who  simply  sat 
together  every  Sunday.  No,  they  were  people  who  shared 
more  than  mere  physical  closeness,  they  shared  what  was 
within  them  and  the  call  they  felt.  I would  like  to  think  they 
were  sharing  that  of  God  in  each  of  them.  And  from  the 
communion  in  that  community  there  also  arose  commit- 
ment, for  they  shared  everything  precisely  in  order  to  have 
enough  to  cover  their  material  needs.  Not  only  that,  they 
also  dedicated  themselves  to  helping  others  in  the  streets 
around  them.  That  commitment  was  not  a commitment  to 
any  particular  social  or  political  faction  or  ideology,  but  to 
true  discipleship,  a lifelong  commitment  to  do  God's  will. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  spirit  of  such  community  that  we  should 
seek  to  restore. 

I would  like  to  share  with  you  some  testimonies  of  Latin 
American  Friends.  In  Havana,  Cuba,  there  is  a small  wor- 
ship group  that  has  formed  through  the  efforts  and  con- 
cern of  a woman  who  grew  up  in  the  Cuban  Friends 
Churches.  (Mexico  City  Monthly  Meeting  is  especially 
interested  in  supporting  this  group's  search.) 

In  the  situation  they're  currently  experiencing  in  Cuba, 
they  say,  "Outwardly,  happiness  is  momentary,  but  within, 
joy  is  infinite  . . . you  find  that  although  you  could  have 
riches  you  only  need  this  and  that,  not  so  much,  because 
material  things  won't  bind  you. . . . 

"The  changes  we  are  undergoing  in  our  lives  are  so 
evident  that  we  understand  God's  generosity  with  us,  his 
apprentices  in  silence,  where  everything  is  heard  and  the 
emptiness  is  filled,  where  the  Lord  takes  possession  of  and 
lightens  our  souls. 

"These  changes  bring  the  silence  into  the  midst  of  our 
families.  Through  our  example,  relationships  improve, 
discords  end  through  the  continuous  use  of  intimate  re- 
flection before  speaking.  This  is  a task  which  we  must 
expand.  . . 

"The  material  situation  in  our  country  has  brought  us 
to  what  is  spiritual.  It  has  made  us  poor  in  things  but  rich 
in  spirit.  Material  lack  has  opened  our  eyes  to  true  riches 
and  is  bringing  us  directly  to  the  supreme  happiness. 

"As  advocates  of  silence,  we  work  to  strengthen  our- 
selves spiritually,  until  we  become  one  body  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  and  thus  demonstrate  how  useful  and  necessary 
silent  communion  is.  But  we  are  also  aware  of  the  need  to 
practice  programmed  worship  for  those  whose  inclination 
that  is. . . . May  there  be  space  for  everyone  in  the  heart  of 
Quakerism,  which  bases  itself  on  what  is  spiritually  essen- 
tial and  not  on  forms;  there  always  (especially  in  the 
essential)  we  will  all  meet." 

I visited  Bolivian  Friends  in  1994  and  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  worship  in  churches  of  four  different  yearly  meet- 
ings. Continued  on  next  page. 
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In  one  of  them,  the  women  invited  me  to  share  in  their 
weekly  workday.  Each  Tuesday,  some  15  or  20  of  them 
leave  their  chores  at  home  and  spend  the  day  working 
together.  They  set  to  work  making  woolen  articles — blan- 
kets, shawls,  sweaters,  etc.  They  have  great  senses  of 
humor  and  with  jokes  and  chatting,  they  work  all  day  long. 
They  sing  and  pray  and  share  not  only  the  work  but  also 
their  lives  with  one  another. 

That  day  they  all  fulfill  different  tasks:  some  obtain  the 
alpaca  or  llama  wool;  some  clean  it;  some  card  it;  later  some 
start  spinning  it;  if  it  needs  a different  color,  that  is  done, 
too.  Later,  they  all  take  turns  at  the  loom  if  it  is  a blanket  or 
a large  garment,  or  each  one  works  at  her  own  backstrap 
loom.  Each  woman  brings  her  own  "sack"  of  food — a very 
simple  meal,  maybe  everyone  brings  the  same  thing — and 
all  the  food  is  put  on  a mat  on  the  ground  and  everyone 
shares  what  they  have  brought.  (You  might  call  this  their 
version  of  a potluck!) 

The  day  went  by  very  quickly  for  me.  The  Bolivian 
women  wanted  to  show  me  how  to  do  each  of  their  tasks, 
and  the  human  warmth  and  the  feeling  of  belonging  to  one 
another  was  very  deep.  I greatly  admired  their  work  and 
their  dedication.  I was  very  much  reminded  of  my  child- 
hood, when  our  grandmothers  and  young  mothers  would 
do  the  same  in  our  church.  These  Bolivian  women  show  a 
labor  of  love  and  an  incredible  way  of  community  life.  And 
the  pieces  they  produce  are  true  works  of  art. 

As  the  days  went  on,  I thought  of  something  else:  Each 
Friend,  in  her  or  his  monthly  and  yearly  meeting,  has 
something  to  offer.  Perhaps  we  don't  all  know  how  to  card 
wool;  perhaps  some  of  us  are  better  at  knowing  how  to 
keep  the  yam  at  just  the  right  tension  so  it  won't  break; 
perhaps  we  are  better  at  the  loom.  But  most  certainly,  the 
collaboration,  the  participation  of  each  one  is  equally 
important. 

I discovered,  or  rather  reread,  the  third  text  last  winter. 
It's  a text  that  sometimes  causes  great  discomfort  among 
evangelicals  because  it  recounts  one  of  the  many  episodes 
in  which  Jesus  breaks  with  the  established  rules.  In  his  time 
it  must  have  scandalized  people  greatly. 

In  Matthew  12:46-50,  Jesus  had  been  questioning  pre- 
cepts dealing  with  keeping  the  Sabbath,  and  generally 
with  following  established  practices.  Elis  blood  family 
came  looking  for  him  when  he  was  busy  working  miracles, 
and  he  was  informed  that  they  were  there.  However,  he 
uses  the  occasion  to  work  another  miracle,  turning  around 
the  concept  of  the  closed  immediate  family  and  asking, 
"Who  are  my  mother  and  my  brothers?  Truly,  I say  to  you, 
whoever  does  the  will  of  my  Father  in  Heaven  is  my  true 
family."  And  in  a more  modern  version,  the  passage  in 
Mark  reads,  "My  brothers,  sisters,  and  mother  are  those 
who  do  the  will  of  God."  In  other  words,  Jesus  is  changing 
the  idea  of  family  for  that  of  an  extended  family,  where 
both  men  and  women  have  equal  share  and  whose  com- 


mon denominator  is  doing  the  will  of  God.  And  what  is 
God's  will,  but  that  we  love  our  neighbor? 

Once  again,  here  is  a way  we  are  being  taught  that  it  is 
no  longer  enough  even  to  live  in  the  same  place;  that  not 
even  the  bonds  of  blood  are  a sign  of  union,  of  communion. 
Only  commitment  to  do  God's  will  is  that  sign. 

All  these  questions  are  challenges  that  the  faith  com- 
munity which  is  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  has  faced 
and  attempted  to  respond  to  from  its  beginnings. 

Because,  try  as  we  may  to  search  out  reasons,  to  find  the 
desired  analysis  justifying  our  being  where  we  are  today, 
the  truth  is  that  those  first  men  and  women  were  part  of  a 
community  that  didn't  respond  to  the  call  of  a human 
being,  but  felt  the  divine  call  to  create  a community  where 
there  was  communion  and  whose  members  were  commit- 
ted. Such  was  their  desire  to  do  God's  will  that  they  not 
only  underwent  imprisonment,  but  lost  their  lives. 

How  we  came  to  this  faith  community  does  not  matter. 
Perhaps  we  are,  as  some  Friend  has  said,  spiritual  refugees 
of  diverse  backgrounds.  Perhaps  we  have  been  here  all  our 
lives.  What  we  should  work  for  intensely  is  to  understand 
God's  will  for  us,  to  understand  in  what  ways  we  respond 
to  His  call  to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves.  Only  thus  can 
we  have  communion  as  the  firm  basis  for  our  community 
which  brings  us  to  our  commitment. 

George  Fox's  intention  was  not  to  form  one  more 
church,  but  to  restore  the  ecclesiastic  community  so  that  it 
was  once  again  like  the  early  church,  like  the  ideal  commu- 
nity where  everytfiing  belonged  to  everyone,  where  there 
was  no  "I"  but  rather  "we."  Remember  how  early  Friends 
cared  for  the  families  and  possessions  of  those  who  felt  the 
call  to  preach,  to  fulfill  a concern?  Remember  too  how  they 
helped  each  other  in  times  of  crisis  and  imprisonment? 

With  how  much  intensity  do  we  seek  it?  Or  are  our 
meetings,  whether  silent  or  pastoral,  merely  exercises  that 
become  rituals  without  whiich  we  grow  uncomfortable 
because  "this  isn't  the  way  things  ought  to  be  done"  or 
because  "this  or  that  isn't  done  here?"  Could  it  be  that  our 
meetings  have  turned  into  oases  of  solace  and  rest  in  the 
middle  of  the  commotion  of  modern  life,  where  we  come 
to  relax  and  to  renew  our  complacency?  Because,  if  this  is 
truly  where  we  are,  we  should  take  a hard  look  at  our- 
selves. 

Not  long  ago  I heard  another  Friend  say  that  our 
meetings  should  be  places  not  to  hide,  but  rather  to  en- 
hance the  demands  God  makes  on  us. 

And  it  is  in  worship,  there  in  the  shared  silence;  there 
where  we  can  hide  nothing;  there,  if  we  come  with  our 
hearts  and  minds  open  to  God,  where  miracles  happen,  or 
rather  the  miracle  of  communion  with  God  and  our  com- 
munity. It  is  in  the  corporate  silence  where  we  can  hear  His 
voice,  without  it  mattering  how  he  speaks  to  us.  How 
many  times  have  we  experienced  the  redeeming  Grace  of 
God  transforming  us  in  mysterious,  sometimes  incom- 

Continued  on  next  page. 
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prehensible  ways  in  our  meetings,  thanks  to  the  gifts  of 
others  who  form  part  of  the  same  community?  Perhaps,  for 
others,  we  too  are  channels  of  that  reality.  And  it  is  a grace, 
fortunately,  which  comes  in  abundance  and  which  acts  in 
us,  through  us,  and  in  spite  of  us. 

I like  to  remember  from  time  to  time  the  Biblical  story 
of  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  desert,  especially  the  passage 
where,  when  they  were  dying  of  hunger  despite  God's 
having  provided  them  with  all  kinds  of  food,  and  they 
continued  to  rebel,  wanting  to  go  back  where  they  had 
come  from,  God  finally  sent  them  manna.  When  this 
happened  they  didn't  recognize  what  it  was.  It  was  clearly 
something  strange  to  their  culture,  alien  to  their  experi- 
ence. They  started  asking,  "What  is  this?  What  is  this?" 
Well,  it  was  food,  strange,  perhaps,  but  it  nourished  them 
and  was  given  to  them  in  the  right  amount.  (In  fact,  they 
were  told  to  keep  only  enough  for  a day  because  if  they 
gathered  more,  it  would  go  to  waste.) 

Perhaps  God  is  also  feeding  us  in  our  communities  in 
strange  ways  that  we  haven't  managed  to  recognize  as 
God's  ways. 

I also  think  about  Moses'  attitude.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  he  was,  a weary,  confused  man,  under  great  pressure 
because  the  skyline  was  desert  and  more  desert,  and 
sometimes  the  journey  seemed  insane  to  the  people  who 
followed  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  a man  faithful  to 
God's  call,  who,  after  great  questioning,  had  overcome  his 
limitations  and  whose  faith  had  always  kept  him  walking 
forward,  and  who,  in  spite  of  his  knowledge,  was  asked  to 
recognize  that  the  place  where  he  was  to  meet  with  God 
was  a special  place,  holy  ground,  and  that  he  had  to 
learn  to  take  off  his  sandals. 

What  do  the  sandals  symbolize  for  you?  What  do  we 
need  to  set  aside,  on  entering  that  special  place,  so  that  a 
true  encounter  with  God  may  happen,  so  that  we  may  have 
communion  with  God  and  with  one  another?  (Of  course, 
you  and  I understand  that  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
physical  place.)  Each  of  us  knows  what  we  must  set  aside. 
Perhaps  we  still  need  a few  more  years  in  the  desert  to  truly 
create  a living  community;  perhaps  we  are  already  there  or 
have  achieved  it. 

March  1995,  after  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation,  Section  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, I spent  a day  and  a half  with  the  family  of  Friend  Gregg 
Lamm  in  Newberg,  Oregon.  He  is  the  campus  pastor  of 
George  Fox  College,  and  I have  known  him  for  a number 
of  years.  Riding  in  his  car,  his  wife  Theresa  and  I sat  in  the 
back  seat.  I realized  that  Gregg  was  constantly  looking  in 
the  rearview  mirror  at  Theresa,  and  at  one  point,  he  , for 
some  reason  I don't  remember,  said,  "Sorry,  but  it's  be- 
cause Theresa  needs  to  read  my  lips."  Only  then  did  I 
realize  that  she  is  deaf,  something  I would  not  have  figured 
out  otherwise.  The  love  they  have  and  the  communion  that 
exists  between  them,  and  the  way  they  understand  each 


other  and  speak  together  left  a profound  impression  on 
me. 

When  I shared  this  with  Mexico  City  Monthly  Meeting, 
I said,  "How  much  deafness  is  there  among  us?  Perhaps 
we  should  work  harder  to  truly  learn  what  is  in  our  own 
hearts  and  the  hearts  of  others,  to  consolidate  what  has 
been  given  to  us  as  a community  of  faith,  which  perhaps 
has  not  gotten  all  the  way  there.  Leaving  that  which,  as 
Saint  Paul  says,  remains  behind,  we  should  move  onward 
to  our  goal." 

William  Penn  said,  "Let  us  choose,  therefore,  to  com- 
mune where  there  is  the  warmest  sense  of  religion,  where 
devotion  exceeds  formality,  and  practice  most  corresponds 
with  profession,  and  where  there  is  at  least  as  much  charity 
as  zeal.  For  where  this  society  is  to  be  found,  there  shall  we 
find  the  Church  of  God." 

May  God  help  us  to  hear  His  voice,  so  that  we  may  truly 
strengthen  our  communion  with  Him  and  with  one  an- 
other, to  continue  creating  and  re-creating  our  community 
so  that  our  commitment  may  be  everlasting,  m 

This  article  was  adapted  for  Friends  Bulletin  from  a message  to 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting , June  22,  1995,  in  Durango, 
Colorado. 

Loida  Fernandez  is  a third-generation  Quaker,  both  birthright 
and  convinced.  She  is  a member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  in  Ciudad  Victoria,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico.  Since  1 977 she 
has  served  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  in  many 
ways,  including  as  translator/interpreter  on  a number  of  occa- 
sions. She  is  currently  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
of  Latin  American  Friends  (COAL). 
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Quaker  Hill 

by  Galen  Trostle,  Logan  Meeting 

The  night  on  Quaker  Hill  was  probably  the  worst  night 
of  my  life,  but  I'll  start  from  the  beginning. 

Quaker  Hill  is  a prominent  butte  in  Professor  Valley 
just  outside  of  Moab,  Utah.  It's  about  a mile  and  a half  from 
the  main  camp  at  Canyonlands  Field  Institute*  to  the  top 
where  we  were  planning  to  camp.  We  hiked  up  to  our 
camping  spot  and  set  the  tent  up.  The  top  of  Quaker  Hill  is 
a lot  like  the  surrounding  country — hilly  and  rocky,  with 
lots  of  red  sand  and  Mormon  tea  bushes.  It  was  sunny, 
with  breezes  blowing  through  the  warm  air. 

My  two  friends  chose  a horrible  campsite  in  which 
there  was  about  an  inch  of  loose  sand  on  top  of  about  that 
much  hard-packed  dirt  and  under  that,  solid  rock.  We  had 
to  pin  the  tent  down  with  rocks,  which  was  stupid.  We 
found  this  out  later  the  hard  way. 

We  walked  back  to  the  main  camp  where  everyone 
sane  was  sleeping  that  night  and  played  for  a little  while 
before  eating  dinner.  After  packing  our  bags,  we  left  camp 
around  7:30  p.m.,  all  loaded  down  with  Power  Bars,  Girl 
Scout  cookies,  and  sleeping  bags.  The  sky  was  mostly  clear 
with  just  a few  clouds,  but  we  were  expecting  rain  because 
that's  what  had  happened  the  past  two  nights. 

Without  much  trouble  we  hiked  to  our  campsite  and  set 
our  sleeping  bags  out  on  the  bare  ground  next  to  the  tent 
so  we  could  watch  the  stars.  We  pinned  our  stuff  sacks 
down  with  rocks,  lay  on  our  sleeping  bags,  and  talked. 

After  a couple  of  hours  the  air  became  colder,  so  we 
squeezed  into  the  tent.  We  had  to  squeeze  ourselves  in 
because  the  tent  was  made  for  two  people,  not  three. 

My  two  other  friends  were  named  Rob  and  Nathan. 
Rob  likes  to  make  sure  nothing  will  go  wrong  if  he  can  help 
it.  He  is  also  a bean  pole.  Nathan  is  exactly  the  opposite.  He 
is  stocky  and  of  the  reckless  adventurer  persuasion. 

We  crawled  inside  the  tent  just  in  time,  because  five 
minutes  after  we  did,  it  started  to  rain.  Luckily  Rob  had 
thought  to  put  on  the  rain  fly.  But  then  the  wind  really 
started  to  howl  and  it  snapped  the  rain  fly  against  the  tent. 
The  slapping  sound  was  so  loud  that  we  couldn't  go  to 
sleep  even  though  we  tried. 

Rob  insisted  on  going  out  in  the  rain  and  wind  to  take 
the  rain  fly  off.  Rob  is  also  a klutz.  He  had  fastened  the  rain 
fly  to  the  tent  with  a safety  pin  and  couldn't  get  it  open 
because  his  hands  were  so  cold.  He  finally  managed  to  get 
it  off,  but  not  before  he  collapsed  the  tent,  knocked  the  tent 
pole  over  on  my  face,  dropped  his  flashlight  on  the  same 
place  and  stepped  on  Nathan's  groin  causing  him  to  yell  in 
my  ear.  By  then  I had  noticed  that  the  tent  smelled  strongly 
of  something  like  urine  and  mildew  mixed  together. 

Rob  finally  jammed  back  into  the  collapsed  tent  and 
brought  the  rain  fly  with  him.  About  two  minutes  later  it 
started  pouring  again.  Rob  insisted  once  again  on  leaving  the 
tent,  this  time  to  put  the  rain  fly  on.  He  said,  "Galen,  come 
outside  with  me,"  and  wouldn't  leave  me  alone  until  I did. 


As  soon  as  we  stepped  outside  the  tent,  I wished  I had 
never  agreed  to  go  along  with  him.  I tripped  on  a rock.  My 
face  landed  in  a Mormon  tea  bush  and  my  elbow  on 
another  rock.  We  finally  pinned  the  rain  fly  on  and 
stumbled  back  into  the  tent. 

Nathan  groggily  asked  me  what  time  it  was.  I fumbled 
around  for  my  glasses  and  looked  at  my  watch.  I was  so 
tired  I saw  it  wrong,  so  I told  him  it  was  6:05  a.m.  We  all  got 
dressed  and  spent  the  next  three  hours  waiting  for  the 
sunrise.  When  the  sun  didn't  come  up,  we  knew  some- 
thing must  be  wrong.  I looked  at  my  watch  again  and,  to 
my  surprise,  I saw  4:30  a.m.  instead  of  9:00  a.m.  Nathan 
and  Rob  both  punched  me  and  we  went  back  to  sleep. 

Rob  woke  Nathan  and  me  up  with  his  ceaseless  insist- 
ing that  the  rain  fly  was  going  to  blow  off  and  that  he  had 
lain  awake  for  the  last  two  hours  holding  the  rain  fly  on 
through  the  tent.  He  made  me  hold  onto  the  rain  fly  while 
he  went  out  and  took  it  off — again. 

I finally  slept  undisturbed  for  about  two  and  one-half 
hours,  the  longest  stretch  I'd  slept  all  night.  I woke  to 
bright  daylight,  but  it  was  6:45  in  the  morning  and  still 
freezing.  Anyway,  Rob  and  Nathan  were  still  asleep,  so  I 
followed  suit  and  slept  for  another  hour. 

When  we  all  woke  up  we  were  starving,  but  we  had 
eaten  all  our  food  the  night  before.  We  packed  our  sleeping 
bags,  played  a game  of  cards,  took  the  tent  down  the  rest 
of  the  way,  stuffed  it  into  its  sack,  and  headed  down  the 
butte  to  Professor  Valley  Field  Institute.  After  we  ate 
something  in  the  cook  yurt,  we  met  the  other  kids  and  told 
them  what  a great  time  we'd  had. 

They  actually  believed  us. 

Twelve-year-old  Galen  Trostle  said  in  his  cover  letter,  " Here  is 
my  story.  I worked  on  it  for  a long  time,  like  three  or  four  drafts. " 
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The  site  of  Utah  Friends  Fellowship  spring  meeting. 

Silent  Business 

by  Alida  Godfrey,  Salt  Lake  Meeting 

The  folloioing  is  a peek  into  what  occurred  during  the  Senior 
Young  Friends'  business  meetings  oflMYM  1995. 

Quaker  business  meetings  always  begin  with  silence. 
Everyone  becomes  centered,  then  the  business  begins.  A 
Quaker  business  meeting  is  unlike  any  other  meeting,  and 
a Senior  Young  Friends'  (SYF,  age  15-23)  business  meeting 
is  unlike  any  other  Quaker  business  meeting.  What  is  it 
that  makes  these  Quaker  meetings  so  different? 

Being  a Quaker,  I already  have  some  background. 
During  the  meetings  there  is  usually  a lot  of  silence,  and 
we  do  everything  by  consensus.  This  means  that  it  takes 
a very  long  time  to  get  business  done.  Most  of  the  time  our 
meetings  go  over  the  scheduled  time.  Because  I did  not 
know  all  I needed  to  know  about  meetings,  I decided  to 
visit  a SYF  business  meeting  to  find  out  more. 

Continued  on  next  page. 
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The  meeting  starts  with  silence,  as  I expect.  Then  we 
have  guest  speakers.  Some  adults  come  to  the  SYF  meeting 
to  tell  us  about  different  things. 

The  first  speaker,  the  editor  of  Friends  Bulletin , knows 
that  very  few  articles  have  been  submitted  by  the  younger 
people.  So,  she  wants  us  to  write  articles  for  her.  She  talks 
for  a few  minutes,  but  makes  her  pitch  short  and  sweet. 

Next,  a woman  from  the  United  Kingdom  talks  to  us 
about  internships.  She  is  on  an  internship  with  the  United 
Nations  herself,  and  wants  to  let  us  know  that  there  are 
several  opportunities  out  there. 

Then  a man  from  Scattergood  School  talks  to  us  about 
Young  Friends  of  North  America  (YFNA).  YFNA  is  a 
group  of  young  Quakers  from  all  over  North  America. 
They  plan  service  trips  all  over  the  United  States  of  America. 
They  do  everything  from  painting  houses  to  planting 
gardens.  Most  of  those  who  go  on  the  trips  are  older  in  age, 
over  25.  They  are  trying  to  get  people  younger  than  that  to 
attend.  It  seems  that  everyone  is  interested  in  getting  the 
younger  Quakers  involved. 

No  business  has  been  done  yet;  still,  time  passes.  The 
many  people  in  the  room  are  getting  restless.  Everyone 
starts  fidgeting.  Side  conversations  are  started.  No  one  is 
really  paying  any  attention.  Now  for  some  business, 
finally.  Jan  Miller  talks  to  us  about  a three-year  contract 
with  Fort  Lewis  College,  at  Durango  Colorado,  where  our 
church  group  gathers  every  year. 

For  the  past  six  years,  we  have  met  at  Fort  Lewis 
College.  Some  of  the  Quakers  are  not  really  happy  with 
this  site.  Therefore,  we  have  spent  the  past  six  years 
searching  for  another  place  to  meet.  We  hope  to  sign  a 
three-year  contract,  so  that  we  know  for  sure  where  we  will 
be  meeting  the  next  three  years. 

Because  Quakers  make  decisions  by  consensus,  adults 
feel  that  they  and  the  SYF  must  agree  on  an  item.  That  is 
why  Jan  is  here  to  talk  to  us.  She  wants  the  SYFs  to  be 
informed  about  what  the  adults  are  doing.  Jan  talks  about 
all  the  good  and  bad  points  with  signing  this  contract.  She 
makes  a short,  twenty-  minute,  presentation  then  leaves 
SYF  so  we  can  make  our  decision. 

This  item,  like  many  others,  has  been  discussed  several 
times.  I have  found  that  because  Quakers  use  consensus, 
not  only  do  we  take  a long  time  to  get  things  done,  but  we 
also  discuss  the  same  item  over  and  over  again. 

We  discuss  for  a while,  pointing  out  both  the  good  and 
bad  sides.  Good  points  include  getting  better  rates,  having 
a guaranteed  reservation,  and  achieving  the  ability  to  plan 
ahead.  Some  of  the  bad  points  are  having  to  stay  at  Fort 
Lewis  for  three  years  with  little  leverage  to  fight  for  what 
we  want  at  the  college.  Some  of  the  young  friends  are  very 
adamant  about  the  discussion.  Others  do  not  really  care; 
they  will  come  to  the  gathering  wherever  it  is.  The  prob- 
lem arises  when  people  really  concerned  with  a decision 
do  not  agree;  then  the  meeting  gets  long.  Luckily  this  time 
people  seem  to  all  be  deciding  the  same  way. 


As  we  continue  to  discuss,  the  topic  slowly  changes 
from  signing  the  contract  to  finding  a new  site  for  the 
gathering.  Now  people  are  off  the  correct  subject,  and  less 
work  is  being  done.  Some  of  the  Friends  feel  we  should  be 
happy  with  the  site  we  are  at  and  stop  searching  for  the 
"perfect"  place.  Others  feel  there  may  not  be  a perfect 
place,  but  we  cannot  stop  searching.  Still  others  feel  that 
we  should  just  build  the  perfect  spot. 

The  clerks  of  the  meeting  try  to  bring  the  meeting  back 
to  the  topic  of  the  contract.  We  decide,  very  quickly,  that 
we  should  go  ahead  and  sign  the  three-year  contract,  but 
during  those  years  we  will  look  for  another  site.  Hope- 
fully, we  will  find  the  perfect  spot. 

We  are  now  twenty  minutes  over;  people  are  getting 
restless,  and  we  still  have  a lot  of  business  to  do.  The  hard 
part  of  the  meeting  is  over.  Now,  however,  people  just 
want  to  get  out  of  here;  so  it  gets  noisy  and  nothing  gets 
done.  There  are  a few  other  comments  about  scheduling 
and  what  is  occurring  in  the  next  few  days. 

We  have  a moment  of  silence  for  a friend  of  ours  who 
passed  away  in  an  accident  over  the  summer.  The  silence 
also  helps  to  center  us  for  the  rest  of  business. 

Now  comes  the  fun  stuff.  We  have  to  plan  a skit. 
Traditionally  the  SYF  goes  last  at  creativity  night.  As  the 
DJ  says,  "We  have  saved  the  best  for  last."  Last  year  we 
were  a flop.  This  year  we  have  to  do  better,  or  they  may 
move  us  to  early  in  the  show.  As  usual,  no  one  has  an  idea. 

The  clerk  jumps  up  and  says,  "Let  us  all  take  a five- 
minute  break,  come  back,  and  plan  a great  skit."  Well, 
they  hear  "take  a five-minute  break;"  they  do  not  hear 
"come  back."  Business  meeting  is  now  over. 

As  a Quaker,  I have  found  that  every  meeting  is  differ- 
ent. There  are  fun  ones,  and  serious  ones,  ones  that  take 
forever,  and  ones  that  end  shortly  after  they  begin.  After 
visiting  a SYF's  business  meeting,  I know  that  there  is 
something  different  about  it;  I just  cannot  explain  what 
"it"  is.  I guess  you  have  to  experience  it  for  yourself.  ■ 

Alida  Godfrey  is  a sophomore  at  Willamette  University  in 
Salem , Oregon. 


Staff  photo. 


Friends  helped  Alice  and  Allen  Stokes,  Logan  Meeting,  celebrate  their 
fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  at  IMYM. 
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New  Light  on  George  Fox, 

1624-1691:  A Collection  of  Essays, 
edited  by  Michael  Mullett.*  Review  by 
Elsa  Glines,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting. 

It  is  tempting  to  say  of  seventeenth-century  Quakers 
that  they  did  this  or  they  believed  that,  but  the  diverse 
papers  in  this  collection  illustrate  how  complex  the  times 
and  the  individuals  were. 

This  books  consists  of  12  papers  that  were  presented  in 
1991  at  an  international  conference  at  Lancaster  University 
in  England,  commemorating  the  300th  anniversary  of 
George  Fox's  death.  I was  fortunate  enough  to  attend  this 
conference  and  still  remember  the  excitement  of  meeting 
so  many  persons  who  were  united  in  wanting  to  under- 
stand the  Quaker  past,  even  if  they  disagreed  on  many 
issues. 

Michael  Mullett,  senior  lecturer  in  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lancaster,  was  the  organizer  of  the  conference 
and  is  the  editor  of  this  collection.  He  has  done  an  admi- 
rable job  of  selecting  12  papers  that  closely  relate  to  George 
Fox's  actions,  character,  and  theology.  Each  paper  is  about 
8 to  10  pages  in  length,  plus  footnotes. 

Mullett's  introduction  places  George  Fox  within  the 
Quaker  movement,  with  discussion  of  how  earlier  histori- 
ans viewed  him.  Christopher  Hill,  foremost  historian  of 
seventeenth-century  radicals  and  Master  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  from  1965  to  1978,  presents  “Quakers  and  the 
English  Revolution."  He  places  the  Quaker  movement 
within  the  context  of  the  period,  in  a smooth,  readable  style 
and  insists  on  the  differences  between  the  Quakers  of  the 
1650s  and  those  of  the  1690s.  He  emphasizes  that  the 
earliest  Quakers  were  not  all  pacifists  and  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy  in  1660  was  “a  defeat  for  all  radical 
social  policies." 

George  Fox's  relationship  with  James  Nayler  is  touched 
on  frequently  through  these  papers.  Maryann  S.  Feola  in 
“Warring  with  ye  World:  Fox's  Relationship  with  Nayler" 
speaks  of  Fox's  “disavowal"  of  Nayler,  but  stresses  Fox's 
concern  with  the  condition  of  Quakers  in  general,  rather 
than  personal  enmity  toward  Nayler.  She  writes  about 
what  is  often  “.  . . not  discussed:  how  Nayler's  extrava- 
gance ran  counter  to  Fox's  overtures  to  magistrates  who  he 
hoped  would  extend  their  trust  and  support  to  persecuted 
Quakers."  On  the  other  hand,  Richard  G.  Bailey,  in  “The 
Making  and  Unmaking  of  a God:  New  Light  on  George 
Fox  and  Early  Quakerism,"  is  concerned  with  theology 
and  “Fox's  doctrine  of  celestial  inhabitation,"  also  in  con- 
nection with  the  Nayler  affair. 

T wo  papers  deal  with  Fox's  views  of  slaves  and  slavery. 
Kenneth  Carroll,  in  “George  Fox  and  America,"  describes 
the  spread  of  Quakerism  in  America  and  George  Fox's 
activities  in  organizing  and  strengthening  meetings  dur- 
ing his  visit  from  1671  to  1673.  Carroll  writes  about  Fox's 


concern  for  the  slaves'  welfare  and  religion.  J.  William 
Frost,  in  “George  Fox's  Ambiguous  Anti-Slavery  Legacy" 
finds  Fox  wanting  in  his  not  taking  a direct  stand  against 
slavery.  Frost  compares  Fox  with  William  Edmundson, 
the  Irish  Quaker,  who  visited  America  in  1675  and  actively 
protested  the  institution  of  slavery. 

Larry  Ingle,  always  controversial,  writes  of  “Unravelling 
George  Fox:  The  Real  Person."  (His  impressive  biography. 
First  Among  Friends:  George  Fox  and  the  Creation  of  Quaker- 
ism, was  published  by  Oxford  University  Press  in  1994.)  He 
discusses  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  correct  “facts,"  much 
less  the  “truth,"  of  events  and  persons  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  an  important  distinction. 

I have  mentioned  only  6 of  the  12  papers  in  this  collec- 
tion and  hope  this  is  enough  to  indicate  the  richness  of  the 
volume.  ■ 

* William  Session  Ltd,  Ebor  Press,  York,  England,  1993. 

Of  Bushwhackers  and  Miners 

by  Robert  Levering,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

Allen  Hubbard  evokes  a vivid  metaphor  when  he  wrote 
of  "spiritual  bushwhackers"  in  his  recent  Friends  Bulletin 
article  (“Finding  Spiritual  Sustenance,"  March  1995). 
Hubbard  was  wildly  off  the  mark,  however,  to  apply  the 
image  to  Jesus  and  George  Fox. 

Hubbard  defines  “spiritual  bushwhackers"  as  people 
who  “abandoned  the  traditional  religious  paths  of  their 
time  and  wandered  into  the  quiet  privacy  of  the  wilder- 
ness to  seek  and  find  enlightenment."  While  both  Fox  and 
Jesus  spent  some  time  in  the  “wilderness,"  neither  aban- 
doned his  tradition.  Quite  the  contrary.  Jesus  explicitly 
told  his  followers:  “Do  not  think  that  I have  come  to 
abolish  the  Law,  or  the  prophets;  I have  not  come  to  abolish 
but  to  fulfill."  (Matthew  5:17  NRSV) 

Similarly,  George  Fox  saw  himself  and  his  fellow  Pub- 
lishers of  Truth  as  authentic  followers  of  Christ.  Early 
Friends  claimed  their  faith  to  be  “primitive  Christianity 
revived."  Their  opponents,  whom  they  called  “profes- 
sors" of  Christianity,  had  fallen  off  the  Christian  path, 
according  to  Fox.  One  need  only  read  through  the  titles  of 
the  dozens  of  tracts  written  by  early  Friends  to  see  that 
they  considered  themselves  as  the  rightful  bearers  of  true 
Christianity. 

Nor  is  it  accurate  to  suggest  that  Fox  or  other  early 
Friends  ignored  sections  of  the  Bible  that  some  of  today's 
Quakers  find  troubling.  Allen  Hubbard  would  have  us 
believe  that  “the  appeal  of  George  Fox  is  that  his  Christian- 
ity stresses  the  words  of  Jesus  and  the  example  of  Jesus' 
life  ...  in  contrast  to  the  traditional  institution  of  the 
church,  founded  on  and  following  the  words  of  Paul." 
Not  so.  A recent  analysis  of  early  Quakers'  use  of  the  Bible 
reveals  that  Fox  was  particularly  fond  of  Paul.* 

Rather  than  conceiving  of  George  Fox  as  a bushwhacker, 
we  would  more  appropriately  think  of  him  as  a miner 
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(a  spiritual  miner.)  During  his  "wilderness"  days,  George 
Fox  tells  us  he  always  carried  his  Bible,  which  he  later  was 
said  to  be  able  to  recite  from  memory  almost  in  its  entirety. 
Like  Jesus  before  him,  George  Fox  mined  the  depths  of  his 
tradition  and  found  within  it  "the  power  of  the  Lord." 

To  explore  the  metaphors  further,  a spiritual  bush- 
whacker must  necessarily  stay  on  the  surface,  while,  as 
Hubbard  puts  it,  "picking"  one's  way  over,  through,  and 
around  rocks,  gullies,  hills  and  streams"  of  different  reli- 
gious "terrains."  Such  an  endeavor  has  its  appeal.  Un- 
doubtedly it  promises  mountaintop  experiences.  And  if 
one  path  becomes  too  difficult  ( or  boring)  one  can  always 
try  another  one.  As  Hubbard  explains  it,  the  possibilities 
are  seemingly  limitless  for  a spiritual  bushwhacker  in 
today's  smaller  world:  "We  can  shop  for  spiritual  goods, 
as  well  as  material  goods,  from  a wide  variety  of  sources." 

A miner  cuts  a much  less  glamorous  figure.  Day  after 
day,  the  miner  returns  to  the  same  pit  and  chips  away  at 
the  same  rocks.  But  the  riches  beneath  the  surface  far 
surpass  what  can  be  found  by  those  who  stay  on  top.  The 
spiritual  miner  who  perseveres  can  be  assured  to  tap  into 


rich  veins  of  the  "fruit  of  the  spirit,"  which  Paul  described 
to  the  Galatians  as  "love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness, 
generosity,  faithfulness,  gentleness,  and  self-control."  (Fox 
quoted  from  this  passage  in  his  Journal,  his  Epistles,  and  his 
doctrinal  works.) 

It's  sad  that  so  many  modern  Friends  have  chosen  to 
remain  on  the  surface  shopping  for  their  "spiritual  goods" 
elsewhere,  while  Quakerism's  Christian  heritage  prom- 
ises great  spiritual  riches  to  all  who  are  willing  to  dig. 
More  than  300  years  of  committed  Quaker  Christians 
(from  George  Fox  and  Margaret  Fell  to  John  Woolman  and 
Lucretia  Mott,  to  Caroline  Stephens  and  Thomas  Kelly) 
have  carved  out  a wonderful  path.  Are  we  too  caught  up 
in  the  ways  of  our  contemporary  world  to  follow  them,  or 
to  follow  Him?  ■ 

The  Quaker  Bible  Index,  compiled  by  Esther  Greenleaf 
Murer,  lists  approximately  1,400  instances  where  George  Fox 
quoted  from  Paul's  epistles  vs.  about  1,000 from  the  four  Gospels 
combined.  Murer's  Index  is  available  on  computer  disk  from 
Friends  General  Conference  in  Philadelphia  (800-966-4556). 


Two  Meditations 

by  Dorothy  Mack,  Corvallis  Meeting  Under  Five  Live  Trees 

At  a fall  retreat  we  sit 
outdoors  in  a grove  of  oak 
and  reach  with  open  arms 
to  catch  the  floating  yellow 


Under  Five  Dead  Trees 

At  our  spring  retreat  we  sit 
indoors  on  metal  folding  chairs 
and  look  through  glass  at  green 
alder  and  pine  along  the  creek, 

not  overhead  at  five  dead  trees, 
angled  to  hold  up  roof  and  sky, 
fifty-foot  cathedral  beams, 
once  upright,  rooted,  straight. 

Once  breathing  out,  breathing  in, 
now  shaved,  slabbed,  bolted  in  place 
atop  the  ridge  pole;  crucified  elders, 
old  as  Methuselah,  cut  in  their  prime 


hands  drifting  down  from 
a canopy  enshrouding  all, 
summer  roof  held  aloft 
by  dark  winter  branches. 

Caught  in  a golden  parachute, 
we  try  skydiving  worship, 
throw  back  our  heads,  breathe  in, 
leap  up  and  out  again.  ■ 

J jk 
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Sky  Camp, 


the  site  of  many  fall  Willamette  Quarterly  Meetings. 
Drawing  by  Ernie  Goertzen,  Florence  Worship  Group 
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Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Bobbi  Kendig  Marloma  Long  Beach  Meeting 

The  August  heat  in  Chico  did  not  prevent  attenders  of 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  from  taking  part  in  a bustling 
schedule  of  activities.  There  was  a steady  flow  of  people 
moving  from  room  to  room  and  building  to  building  as  the 
wealth  of  interest  groups,  sharing  groups,  meetings  for 
business,  informal  gatherings,  and  the  Hiroshima  Walk 
beckoned  us.  While  the  participants  from  SCQM  were 
outnumbered  by  those  from  farther  north,  we  were  well 
represented.  I enjoyed  one  comment  describing  this  PYM 
as  a centipede  with  all  its  hundred  legs  in  motion. 

Back  in  Southern  California,  we  anticipate  the  arrival  of 
Stephen  Collett,  Director  of  the  Quaker  United  Nations 
office  in  New  York,  for  talks  with  various  monthly  meet- 
ings. His  schedule  includes  Santa  Barbara,  Marloma  Long 
Beach  with  Orange  County  and  the  Unitarian-Universal- 
ist  Church  of  Long  Beach,  and  La  Jolla  with  San  Diego  on 
three  consecutive  days  in  September.  (Marloma  Long  Beach 
has  decided  to  enhance  its  original  name — Marloma — 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion  regarding  its  location.) 

We  of  Marloma  Long  Beach  continue  to  invite  the 
families  of  the  Inner  City  Ministries  to  join  us  for  potluck 
on  fifth  Sundays.  The  gathering  of  July  30  was  well- 
attended.  Parents  brought  their  children,  one  couple  mak- 
ing it  a point  to  come  to  show  us  their  baby.  British  Consul- 
General  Merrick  Baker-Bates,  who  has  taken  a deep  inter- 
est in  the  problems  and  projects  of  the  inner  cities  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Long  Beach,  joined  us  for  the  afternoon.  In 
our  early  photographs,  the  men  of  the  inner  city  tended  to 
stand  together  to  one  side  while  we  Quakers  also  gathered 
together.  In  the  photos  of  this  year,  our  two  cultures  are 
comfortably  mixed . Faith,  patience,  and  openness  of  hearts 
have  provided  the  fertile  ground  for  trust  to  grow. 

San  Diego  played  a part  in  providing  moral  and  mate- 
rial support  for  the  Friends'  only  non-programmed  wor- 
ship group  in  Cuba.  They  received  a letter  from  Hugh 
Page,  an  attender  at  Chula  Vista  Worship  Group,  describ- 
ing his  visit  with  Havana  Friends.  In  a subsequent  trans- 
lated letter,  the  Havana  Friends  wrote,  "We  only  ask  of 
you,  silent  Friends,  that  you  help  us,  since  we  need  mate- 
rials about  the  non-programmed  Quakers,  methods,  disci- 
pline, and  structure.  Besides  that,  your  presence  enriches 
us  with  the  exchange  of  experiences  and  with  the  practice, 
making  our  group  more  consolidated.  It  is  necessary  that 
you  consider  the  possibility  of  sending  a brother  each  time 
that  you  can,  because,  as  in  the  case  of  our  brother  Hugh, 
it  is  a stimulant  for  us  when  at  times  we  find  ourselves  very 
alone."  San  Diego  secured  five  copies  of  Faith  and  Practice 
for  the  Havana  Meeting. 

A new  Director  is  needed  for  the  Pacific  Ackworth 

Friends  School,  a preschool  and  before-  and  after-care 

Continued  at  the  bottom  of  next  column. 


New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting 

by  Charlotte  Williams,  Hillsboro  Worship  Group 

Answer  the  Light  in  every  person  in  the  world  with  Wisdom. . . 

George  Fox,  Letter  33, 1653 

Once  there  was  a Quaker,  and  at  meeting  for  business, 
he  was  so  obnoxious,  so  unpleasant,  and  so  manipulative 
that  the  clerk  would  go  home  with  a splitting  headache. 
Then  this  Friend  became  the  clerk.  He  was  empathetic  with 
the  members  of  the  meeting,  non-judgmental,  loving,  self- 
less, wanting  only  the  best  for  the  meeting — the  best  clerk 
that  you  could  imagine.  The  moral  of  this  story  is  that  we 
should  all  behave  as  if  we  had  the  responsibilities  of  the 
clerk  of  the  meeting. 

In  the  New  Mexico  region,  most  meetings  have  an 
individual,  a man  or  a woman,  who  serves  as  clerk.  Almost 
twice  as  many  women  serve  as  clerks  as  do  men.  The 
Albuquerque  Meeting's  clerk,  Marah  Moore,  has  an  assis- 
tant clerk,  Ann  Edwards.  Of  course,  the  clerk  can  always 
count  on  the  clerk  of  M&O  to  help  out  if  needed.  The  El 
Paso  Meeting  had  co-clerks  for  many  years.  Bill  and  Genie 
Durland  taught  at  Pendle  Hill  before  they  came  to  south- 
ern Colorado  and  began  Lamb's  Community  Worship 
Group.  They  have  served  as  co-conveners  since  1989. 

Although  it  is  more  common  for  a clerk  to  serve  for  a 
year,  Friends  in  Gila  serve  as  clerk  on  a rotating  basis, 
changing  every  two  months.  In  some  meetings  and  wor- 
ship groups,  an  individual  may  be  clerk  or  convener  for 
many  years  and  assume  most  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
meeting. 

The  clerk,  first  among  equals,  needs  to  truly  value  each 
person  in  the  meeting  and  to  speak  to  the  Light  in  them.  He 
or  she  doesn't  hurry  the  meeting,  but  gives  each  person  the 
right  to  speak.  On  the  other  hand,  the  meeting  can't  go  on 
so  long  that  everyone  is  numb  and  headachy.  Sometimes 
the  job  can  be  difficult,  as  when  the  clerk  has  to  be  kind,  but 
firm,  with  Friends  who  do  not  know  how  to  behave. 

Once  when  I was  nominating  clerk,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  get  anyone  to  accept  the  position  of  clerk  of  the  meeting. 
Going  over  the  list  of  members  several  times  and  making 
numerous  phone  calls  finally  turned  up  someone  who 
reluctantly  accepted  the  responsibility. 

But  Friends  have  a lot  of  confidence  in  the  clerks  and  the 
way  we  make  decisions.  When  a difficult  problem  couldn't 
be  solved,  the  clerk  at  one  yearly  meeting  called  for  a 
period  of  silent  worship.  Then  a brand-new  solution  was 
suggested.  This  new  solution  was  something  that  every- 
one could  accept.  It  was  wonderful.  ■ 

Continued  from  previous  column. 

program  for  children  from  the  local  elementary  school. 
They  are  especially  concerned  that  applicants  have  a strong 
sense  of  Quaker  values.  For  information  call  (818)  287-6880.B 
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Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting 

by  Mary  Lou  Coppock,  Tempe  Meeting 

Arizona  Friends  are  planning  two  consecutive  week- 
end gatherings  in  two  different  and  beautiful  settings. 

September  29-30,  the  AFSC  Arizona  Area  Fall  Retreat 
will  be  held  at  the  lovely  air-conditioned  Picture  Rocks 
Retreat  in  Tucson's  desert.  Guillermo  Brzostowski,  new 
AFSC  director  of  Pacific  Southwest  Region,  will  speak  on 
"Looking  ahead  to  2000:  Promoting  Peace  and  Justice." 
Subcommittees  (Alternatives  to  Militarism,  Prison  Con- 
cerns, Multicultural  Work,  Creative  Response  to  Conflict, 
and  Phoenix/Tempe  Concerns)  will  meet  to  formulate 
plans  for  the  coming  year. 

Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting  will  gather  October  6-8 
at  the  Emmanuel  Pines  Camp  in  a forest  in  cool  Prescott, 
Arizona.  The  keynote  address  will  be  given  by  Johan 
Maurer,  General  Secretary  of  Friends  United  Meeting  and 
editor  of  Quaker  Life,  on  the  topic,  "Reflections  on  Hospital- 
ity, Intimacy,  and  Boundaries."  An  intergenerational  dis- 
cussion group,  intergenerational  games  and  songs  will 
knit  all  ages  together.  An  Arizona  Friend  for  three  dozen 
years,  this  writer  finds  these  state-wide  gatherings  in- 
creasingly precious;  some  Friends  come  together  only  at 
these  meetings  and,  oh,  how  sweet  the  communion. 

Tempe  Friends  are  learning  by  questions  and  answers. 
Young  Friends  are  learning  about  Quakerism  by  a Quaker 
quiz.  Sample  question: 

How  does  one  apply  for  membership  in  a meeting? 

a)  Bribe  the  clerk? 

b)  Bribe  the  convener  of  Ministry  and  Counsel? 

c)  Write  a letter  to  the  clerk  stating  you  wish  to 

become  a member? 

A Tempe  Meeting  Jeopardy  game  was  distributed  at 
the  fifth  annual  "Spuds  and  Splash  Party"  held  August  26. 
Each  Jeopardy  statement  was  the  basis  for  the  question, 
"Who  is  (name  of  Tempe  Friend)? 

Sample  statement  (written  unquakerly  with  titles): 

Mrs.  Governor  f.  Fife  Symington  III  is  her  piano  pupil. 

Another  sample  statement: 

These  Friends  were  recently  accepted  into  Tempe  Meeting. 

Friends  learned  the  joys,  secrets,  and  professions  of  one 
another,  besides  swimming  and  feasting  on  baked  pota- 
toes, fresh  sweet  com,  and  various  delicious  salads  and 
desserts  at  this  annual  splash  bash. 

Flagstaff  Meeting  is  offering  Quakerism  101  six 
Wednesday  evenings,  September  6 to  October  11.  Quaker- 
ism 101  is  designed  to  familiarize  new  members  and 
attenders  with  the  faith  and  practice  of  Friends  and  to 
strengthen  the  understanding  of  long-time  attenders. 

Phoenix  Meeting  is  holding  monthly  discussions  on 
the  actual  words  of  Jesus;  language  and  source  were  un- 
stated to  this  reporter. 

Continued  at  the  bottom  of  next  column. 


Announcements 

Quaker  Silent  Retreat 

January  26-28, 1996 — The  Quaker  Silent  Retreat  at  Camp 
Houston,  Gold  Bar,  Washington,  sponsored  by  Pacific 
Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting,  is  a temporary  intentional 
community  in  which  silence  is  fundamental  to  fellowship 
through  meetings  for  worship,  vegetarian  meetings  for 
cooking  and  for  eating,  and  unscheduled  time.  Young 
people  willing  to  accept  the  discipline  of  silence  are  most 
welcome,  as  are  more  distant  Friends.  Cost:  $40.00.  Regis- 
trations due  by  January  22, 1996.  For  questions  or  registra- 
tion forms,  contact  Gloria  Tudor  (206)  632-9839  or  Samara 
Joldersma  (206)  463-9444. 

Annual  Meeting 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation,  Section  of  the  Americas,  will  be  held  March 
14-17, 1996,  in  Miami,  Florida,  hosted  by  the  Iglesia  de  los 
Amigos  de  Miami  and  Miami  Friends  Meeting.  The  theme 
will  be  "Make  a joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord,  all  ye  lands." 
For  more  information,  contact  the  Section  office,  (215)  241- 
7150.  Early  registration  is  at  a substantial  discount. 

FUM  Triennial 

The  Friends  United  Meeting  Triennial  will  be  held  in 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  July  3-7,  1996.  Quakers  will  come 
from  across  North  America  and  as  far  away  as  Kenya  to  set 
direction  for  the  largest  association  of  Friends  in  the  world. 
The  conference  theme  will  be  "In  the  name  of  Jesus,  rise  up 
and  walk." 

Guatemala  Friends  Student  Loan  Program 

Despite  frustrations  with  students  not  being  able  to 
find  jobs  within  their  chosen  careers  and  in  which  they  can 
use  their  mother  tongue,  successes  are  noted.  One  student 
works  in  a credit  union  as  a credit  officer;  a nursing 
graduate  works  with  a UN  program  for  refugees,  and  a 
rural  health  technician  also  teaches  literacy  classes. 

To  help  with  this  program,  send  checks  designated  for 
the  Guatemalan  Friends  Scholarship  Loan  Program  to 
either  Redwood  Forest  Friends  Meeting,  c/o  Treasurer, 
P.O.  Box  1831,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402  or  Orange  Grove 
Friends  Meeting,  c/o  Treasurer,  526  E Orange  Grove  Ave, 
Pasadena,  CA  91104.  ■ 


Continued  from  previous  column. 

At  least  two  Arizona  meetings  are  laboring  with  the 
testimony  of  equality  and  social  justice  as  regards  gays, 
lesbians,  and  bisexuals.  In  December  1994,  Pima  Meeting 
issued  a letter  containing  this  sentence:  "In  all  aspects  of 
life,  it  is  our  wish  to  recognize  as  fully  as  we  can  the  Light 
within  us  all  by  keeping  open  to  the  many  reflections  of 
that  Light."  ■ 
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Memorial  Minutes 


Margaret  Henshaw  Brooks 

Born  in  Milton,  Massachusetts  in  1900,  Margaret  Brooks 
graduated  from  Milton  Academy  and  from  Smith  College 
with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors.  After  teaching  at  Hampton 
Institute  for  a year,  she  began  her  graduate  studies  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics.  She  continued  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  where  she 
finished  her  master's  degree.  In  1929,  she  earned  her  Ph.D. 
in  government  from  Brookings  Institute  in  Washington, 
D.C.  and  during  these  years  taught  at  Barnard  College. 

She  married  Frederick  A.  Brooks  and  moved  with  him 
to  Davis  in  1931  when  he  became  a professor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  engineering. 

As  a member  of  the  Faculty  Club,  she  led  the  current 
events  discussion  group  for  many  years.  She  was  a charter 
member  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  Sacramento,  and 
of  the  Davis  Unitarian  Fellowship  and  the  Women's  Inter- 
national League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 

She  was  a founder  of  the  Davis  Friends  Meeting  (Quak- 
ers) as  well  as  the  Redwood  Forest  Friends  Meeting.  The 
first  woman  ever  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
Davis  Joint  Union  School  District,  she  was  elected  to  three 
terms,  serving  from  1946  to  1955.  In  1967,  she  chaired  the 
Northern  California  Friends  Committee  on  Legislation, 
which  she  represented  in  Washington,  D.C. 

She  traveled  extensively  throughout  her  life.  She  spent 
a summer  in  Switzerland  when  she  was  a teenager  and 
took  a trip  to  China  when  she  was  84. 

Margaret  Brooks  dedicated  her  life  to  causes  promot- 
ing human  rights  and  peace;  she  continued  to  collect 
signatures  on  petitions  in  her  later  years.  In  1985  she  was 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Dos  Pinos  Housing  Coop- 
erative and  served  on  its  board  of  directors. 

She  treasured  her  wide  circle  of  friends,  both  new  and 
old;  all  felt  a special  connection  to  her,  often  shared  over 
her  customary  cup  of  tea.  Her  extensive  library  also  re- 
flected her  lifelong  love  of  reading. 

Margaret  Brooks  died  on  February  18, 1995,  at  home  in 
Davis  from  complications  of  pneumonia.  She  was  94. 

Survivors  include  her  four  daughters,  Audrey  Stolz  of 
Mill  Valley;  Emily  Rowe  of  Davis;  Deborah  Fahrend  of 
Pacific  Grove;  Brenda  Brooks  Post  of  Salem,  Oregon;  13 
grandchildren,  and  17  great-grandchildren.  ■ 

Philip  Buskirk 

Phil  Buskirk  was  bom  March  30, 1917. 

Phil  and  his  family  first  joined  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  through  the  Berkeley  Friends  Church.  He  was  a 
member  of  San  Jose  Meeting  from  1954  to  1967.  After 
joining  the  staff  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee, Phil's  first  assignment  was  to  oversee  the  Housing 
Opportunities  Project  in  Richmond,Califomia  which  had 
been  set  up  to  help  shipyard  workers  find  housing. 


In  the  1950s  Phil  moved  his  family  to  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  where  Mexican- Americans  and  African-Americans 
were  encountering  discrimination  in  the  housing  markets. 

When  the  Johnson  administration's  War  on  Poverty 
was  launched,  Phil  became  Director  of  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Equal  Opportunity  Commission  (EOC)  Program. 
After  three  years  with  the  EOC,  he  returned  to  the  AFSC. 

Over  the  years,  his  work  with  AFSC  took  Phil  and  his 
family  from  Richmond  and  San  Jose  to  Haifa,  Israel,  to  act 
as  a liaison  between  the  indigenous  Palestinian  commu- 
nity of  Galilee  and  the  ministries  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  of  the  new  Israeli  government.  His  work  on  racial 
integration  and  civil  rights  finally  led  to  Philadelphia  and 
the  national  office  of  the  AFSC.  On  retiring  from  the 
Service  Committee,  he  moved  to  Florida,  where  he  learned 
Creole  in  order  to  help  Haitian  refugees. 

Philip  Buskirk  died  in  Florida  on  January  30,  1995 
leaving  Frances  (his  former  wife  of  29  years),  their  chil- 
dren, Charles,  Philip,  James,  and  Martha,  six  grandchil- 
dren, and  Rosamund,  his  wife  of  20  years.  ■ 

Edwin  Alan  Sanders 

Ed  Sanders  was  bom  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1915  and 
raised  in  Wilmington  by  his  aunt  and  uncle.  He  graduated 
from  Earlham  College  in  1938  and  earned  an  MA  degree 
from  Haverford  College  in  1939.  He  married  his  college 
sweetheart,  Marion  Binford,  and  they  joined  the  staff  of 
Pacific  College  (now  George  Fox  College)  in  Oregon. 

Among  the  first  to  be  arrested  for  violating  the  Con- 
scription Act  of  1940,  Ed  was  sentenced  to  the  Federal 
Prison  camp  in  Dupont,  Washington.  In  1941  he  was 
paroled  to  the  San  Dimas  Civilian  Public  Service  Camp.  In 
1943  he  was  again  arrested.  He  was  paroled  to  Pacific 
Ackworth  Friends  School  as  substitute  teacher  and  bus 
driver.  With  several  other  Quaker  couples,  Ed  and  Marion 
helped  found  Pacific  Oaks  School. 

In  1950  Ed  became  the  Executive  Secretary  for  the  AFSC 
Pacific  Southwest  Region.  He  served  as  clerk  of  Orange 
Grove  Meeting,  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  and  was  a long- 
time editor  of  Friends  Bulletin. 

In  the  mid-1960s,  Ed  spent  two  years  as  an  English 
teacher  and  vice-principal  of  Kaimosi  Teacher  Training 
College  in  Kenya,  East  Africa.  Upon  his  return,  he  served 
as  a fund-raiser  and  Finance  Secretary  for  the  AFSC. 

From  1974-1981,  he  was  Executive  Clerk  of  Pendle  Hill. 
In  1981,  Ed  and  Marion  became  the  resident  Friends  of 
Cambridge  Meeting  in  Massachusetts.  They  retired  to 
Philadelphia  in  1985.  Ed  remained  active  in  Friends  con- 
cerns and  attended  Chestnut  Hill  Meeting  until  debilitated 
by  Alzheimer's  disease. 

Edwin  Alan  Sanders,  age  80,  died  January  29, 1995.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Marion  Sanders,  their  seven  chil- 
dren, six  grandchildren,  and  two  great-grandchildren.  ■ 
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Advertisements 

All  ads  published  must  be  consistent  with 
the  beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends. 
$.40  per  word.  Minimum  charge,  $8.00. 
Add  10%  if  boxed.  Ads  should  be  pre- 
paid, if  possible.  Send  for  information 
sheet  with  prices  for  display  ads  and  re- 
quirements. Copy  deadline:  30  days  prior 
to  publication.  Publishing  of  advertise- 
ments does  not  imply  endorsement  by 
Friends  Bulletin. 

^JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL 

Only  West  Coast  Friends  secondary 
boarding  school!  Simple  rural  living, 
small  classes,  work  program,  loving 
community.  John  Woolman  School, 
13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City, 

CA  95959.  (916)273-3183. 

V / 

Home  Available 

Friends  House,  a Quaker  sponsored  retire- 
ment community  in  Santa  Rosa,  CA,  has  a 
completely  renovated  three-bedroom, 
two-bath  home  available.  Enjoy  indepen- 
dent living  in  this  spacious,  wheelchair- 
accessible  home  while  having  the  security 
and  services  of  the  Friends  House  commu- 
nity. For  information  call  (707)  538-0152. 

Quaker  Heritage  Showcase 

Marketplace  now  available  to  you! 
Commemorative  items,  Quaker  dolls, 
coffee  mugs,  prints,  Christmas  orna- 
ments, and  more.  Send  for  free  brochure. 
Quaker  Heritage  Showcase,  P.O.  Box 
35637,  Tucson,  AZ  85740-5637. 


Subscribe  to  Friends  Bulletin. 

Please  enclose  $20  for  individual  and 
gift  subscriptions,  $16  for  meeting  sub- 
scriptions (state  meeting). 

Name  

Address 

City/State/Zip 

□ New  □ Gift  □ Renewal 

Meeting 

Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are 
tax  deductible  and  most  welcome. 
Please  mail  to  Friends  Bulletin,  1620 
NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR 
97330. 


Vital  Statistics 

Births 

• Katherine  Kirsis,  born  to  Lisa  Klein 
and  Val  Kirsis,  May  9, 1995,  La  Jolla 
Meeting  (Fairbanks,  AK). 

• Clara  Rose  Virginia  Ewert,  born  to 
Nancy  and  Greg  Ewert,  May  20, 
1995,  Lopez  Island  Worship  Group. 

• Timothy  Lowell  Ufford-Chase,  born 
to  Kitty  and  Rick  Ufford-Chase, 
June  9,  1995,  Pima  Meeting. 

• Karen  Ratcliffe,  born  to  Steve  and 
Anita  Ratcliffe,  June  1 1,  1995,  Salt 
Lake  Meeting. 

Marriages 

• Lidie  Miller  and  Jim  Strachan, 

July  1,  1995,  Billings  Meeting. 

• Joel  Simmons  and  Margie  Swansen, 
July  8,  1995,  Santa  Barbara 
Meeting. 

• Denise  Mock  and  Sean  Vitali,  August 
12,  1995,  under  the  care  of  Berkeley 
Meeting. 

• Megge  Van  Valkenberg  and  Kevin 
Downing,  August  19,  1995,  under 
the  care  of  Multnomah  Meeting. 

Deaths 

• Charles  Lewis,  August  13,  1995, 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting. 

New  Members 

• Deborah  Frick,  Albuquerque. 

• John  Saemann,  Eugene. 

• Jean  Smock,  Albuquerque. 

• Mary  Alice  Steinhardt  and  Otto 
Steinhardt  (transfer  from  San  Fran- 
cisco), Redwood  Forest. 

• Rick  Troth  (transfer  from  Orange 
Grove),  Appleseed. 

• Nancy  Wolfe-Gillespie  (transfer 
from  Rogue  Valley),  Eugene.  ■ 


Poems 

Richard  Bear’s  new  book  of  poems. 
Desire  for  the  Land,  is  available  for  $1 1 
postpaid  from  Stony  Run  Press,  36690 
Wheeler  Rd,  Pleasant  Hill,  OR  97455. 

Wallhanging  for  Wellsprings 

Fourteen  inches  high;  fifty  inches  wide. 
Four  “Little  Red  Schoolhouse”  blocks  in 
blues  and  dark  reds.  Machine  pieced; 
hand  quilted.  Goes  to  highest  bid  over  $50 
received  by  November  1.  Total  goes  to 
Wellsprings  Friends  School.  Barbara  Janoe, 
Rt.  1,  Box  403,  Terrebonne,  OR  97760. 


Silence  as  an  Icon 

by  Madge  Seaver, 

Palo  Alto  Meeting 

An  icon  is  an  idol  worshipped  in 
place  of  the  true  God.  Whenever  we 
encounter  an  icon,  we  must  become 
iconoclasts — breakers  of  images. 

Historically,  Friends  have  not  been 
iconoclasts;  we  have  turned  rather  to 
the  true  God  and  pointed  the  way  for 
others.  But  in  our  time  we  are  making 
silence  into  an  icon.  Because  we  re- 
quire silence  as  the  setting  for  our 
waiting  upon  God,  we  are  in  danger 
of  mistaking  the  medium  for  the  mes- 
senger. 

It  may  be  true  that  silence  in  itself 
is  a rare  blessing.  Even  in  the  18th 
century,  Charles  Lamb  praised  the 
silence  of  a Quaker  Meeting  for  Wor- 
ship as  "a  balm  and  solace  from  the 
janglings  and  nonsense — noises  of  the 
world."  All  that,  however,  is  not  why 
we  require  silence  in  our  meetings. 
First,  it  gives  a time  for  the  stilling  of 
our  minds  of  their  interior  noise;  and, 
last,  we  require  silence  as  the  medium 
for  God's  voice  to  be  heard. 

A Friend,  at  an  ecumenical  gather- 
ing of  Catholic  priests  and  Protestant 
clergy  and  a few  Friends,  was  ap- 
proached by  a priest  who  asked,  "Why 
is  it  that  you  Quakers  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  so  many  social  reforms: 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  prison  re- 
form, and  care  of  the  insane,  for  ex- 
ample?" The  Friend  replied,  "We  have 
tried  to  give  God  a time  and  space  to 
speak  to  us  of  the  conditions  we  are  to 
change.  Sometimes  there  are  no 
words;  we  are  given  an  insight  into 
conditions  we  have  been  blind  to. 
Sometimes  we  even  have  seen  the 
way  to  bring  about  the  change." 

In  effect,  silence  is  not  an  idol  to  be 
worshipped.  It  is  a hearing  aid  for  us 
to  become  aware  of  the  Voice  which 
tells  us  who  we  are,  what  we  are  to  do, 
and  the  way  to  take.  ■ 
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Calendar 

October  1995 

6-8  Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting,  Prescott,  AZ. 

13- 15  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting,  Camp  Myrtlewood,  Myrtle  Point,  OR. 

14- 15  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  John  Woolman  School,  Nevada  City,  CA. 

21  Steering  Committee,  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Multnomah  Meeting, 
Portland,  OR. 

27-29  A Weekend  for  Women,  with  Jane  Peers,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

27- 29  Colorado  Quaker  Women's  Retreat,  Camp  La  Foret,  near  Colorado  Springs. 

28- 29  FWCC  Northwest  Regional  Gathering,  Planning  Retreat,  Reedwood  Friends  Church, 

Portland,  OR. 

November  1995 

4 Board  of  Directors,  Friends  Bulletin,  Palo  Alto,  CA. 

11  International  Holiday  Fair,  Friends  House,  Pasadena,  CA. 

17- 19  Practicing  the  Presence,  with  Eve  Forrest  and  Judith  Pruess,  Quaker  Center, 

Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

18- 19  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting,  Santa  Monica,  CA. 

23  Thanksgiving 

December  1995 

18  Hanukkah 

25  Christmas 

January  1996 

20  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting. 


Meeting  for  Worship 
in  the  Manner  of  Friends 
by  Molly  Bishop, 

Redwood  Forest  Meeting 

In  the  room  where  no  one  talks 
hands  rest 
open  on  laps 

In  the  room  where  no  one  talks 
people  breathe 
on  purpose 

In  the  room  where  no  one  talks 
unformed  words  are  listened  to, 
then  laid  to  rest. 

In  and  out, 
think  and  breathe. 
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Speaking  in 
Meeting  for  Worship 
by  Randy  Herrick-Stare, 
Mountain  View  Meeting 


She  comes  in  silence 
I feel  her 

At  her  suggestion,  or  is  it  mine? 
A gentle  touch 
A tender  thought 
A spiritual  cuddle 
Our  passion  grows 
Till  we  are  one 
A coupling  of  souls 
She  speaks,  or  is  it  we? 

I glow.  ■ 


In  the  room  where  no  one  talks, 
ears,  eyes,  tongues,  shoulders, 
all  are  listening 

In  the  room  where  no  one  talks 
we  understand  each  other 
We  listen;  no  one  answers  back 
A message  enters  my  hands 
The  Silence  lifts  my  neighbor 
to  her  feet,  as 


" The  River  Potters," 
sculpture  on  the  campus  of 
Fort  Lewis  College,  site  of 

imym.  Meeting  for  Worship 

by  Mary  Dwan,  Eugene  Meeting 

As  if  it  were  spirit  that  twined  us  in  memory 
As  if  it  were  light  that  made  monsters  cowards  seem 
As  if  it  were  God  that  deemed  paradox  paradigm 


As  if  it  were  you  that  is  me.  ■ 


